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Notwithstanding the demand for guarantees in the
opposite directions from both Victoria and New South
Wales, it was impossible to fetter-the freedom of the
Commonwealth Parliament in the framing of a tariff; and
it was merely declared that trade between the Colonies
should be free, on the adoption of a uniform tariff.
The question which most puzzled the delegates was the
question upon what basis of apportionment should the
surplus revenue be returned to the different States. Inas-
much as the customs revenue would be collected by the
Commonwealth, and the revenue of the Australian Colonies
had been to a very great extent made up of the proceeds of
customs duties, the income of the Commonwealth would
be very great; while, as the States maintained their public
debts and expenditure, the demands upon the Common-
wealth income would be much less than its returns. Was
the revenue to be returned according to population, or
according to contribution, or according to a basis depending
upon both? The Bill of 1891 made contribution the sole
basis. After the federal expenditure had been pro-
vided for, the surplus was to be returned to the several
States 'in proportion to the amount of revenue raised
therein respectively'. It is unnecessary here to go into the
complications connected with this subject. With regard to
the amendment of the Constitution, the Bill of 1891 made
State Conventions, elected in such manner as the Parliament
might decide, the bodies whose ratification was necessary.
Any proposed alteration must be approved by Conventions
of a majority of the States.
Although the Bill of 1891 had been the outcome of some
five weeks' hard work on the part of the delegates, there
was no readiness on the part of any of the Colonial Legisla-
tures to accept its conclusions as more than the starting-point
of a future measure. In New South Wales the. Labour
Party, which had now come into prominence, was sceptical
as to the benefit to be derived for its own qlass interests from